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of the debate would have to be supported by more than 200 or opposed
by less than 40 members. The first day's debate took place on the 2Oth of
February. Sir Stafford Northcote on behalf of the Conservative party
opposed the introduction of the closure. The struggle took place upon an
amendment moved by a Liberal member, Mr. Marriott, "That no rules
of procedure will be satisfactory to this House which confer the power of
closing a debate upon a majority of members." The Conservative attack
was directed principally against Mr. Chamberlain, who was considered the
prime mover in the proposals of the Government. Mr. Goschen, as repre-
senting the more Conservative section of the Government party, expressed
himself convinced of the necessity for drastic remedies. The eminent Con-
servative, Mr. Raikes, severely attacked, the proposal to place an instrument
like the closure in the hands of the Speaker, who would, sooner or later,
inevitably be dragged down to the level of a partisan. The continuation
of the debate on the 2Oth and 23rd of March took matters no further:
Lord Hartington (afterwards Duke of Devonshire) stated that the Govern-
ment had decided to persist in their proposal, but other Liberals urged
the acceptance of a two-thirds majority as a compromise. Sir William
Harcourt pointed to the danger of obstruction and to the possibility of
the estimates being, at some future time, prevented from passing by the
action of an unpatriotic minority. The speech of the great democratic
leader, the aged John Bright, who spoke in support of the Government
made the deepest impression; he declared the fears of the Opposition to
have been ingeniously exaggerated and pointed out that the Irish Fenians
in America, the strongest supporters of the Home Rule party, had openly
declared war against parliamentary government in England; the proposals
of the Ministry were, if anything, not stringent enough. Mr. Sexton,
one of the Irish members, made a powerful reply; he declared that
the closure would rob the House of Commons of its three historical pillars,
the high impartiality of the Speaker, the readiness of the majority to
allow the minority an influence on the despatch of business, and the readi-
ness of the minority finally to acquiesce in the decision of the majority.
Mr. Gladstone wound up the debate with a speech in which he declared
that he would have been opposed to introducing the principle of the
limitation of debate without qualification; the mere existence of such a
provision in the rules would materially shorten debate ; in the House of
Commons a misuse of the power was inconceivable. The debate ended in
the rejection of Mr. Marriott's amendment by a majority of thirty-nine
votes.

Although, then, the Government succeeded in the end in
inducing a majority to endorse the principle which they had
adopted, the question remained still undecided at the end.
of the session. Both House and Government had been
overtaxed by a succession of questions of foreign policy and
urgent legislative measures, and it proved impossible to find
time for any continuous and thorough treatment of this root
question of the rules of procedure. The Gladstone Cabinet,
however, rightly saw that a solution of the problem had
become an absolute necessity of the existence of Parliament,